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The Issues in the National Political Campaign 


In nonpartisan spirit we attempt this week to point up the issues in the national election to be held on 
November 7, as between the two major parties. 


A discussion of campaign issues must begin with a 
comparison of platforms. They represent basic and initial 
commitments. At the same time it seems to be generally 
assumed that the interpretations and amplifications of 
these commitments made by candidates or responsible 
party spokesmen approximate or exceed in importance 
the platforms themselves. Indeed, they tend to become 
the focus of closer scrutiny than the latter. This is per- 
haps inevitable because of the nature of the process of 
platform writing, which is governed by considerations of 
political strategy. It is, broadly speaking, the purpose of 
a platform to win the approval of the flexible portion of 
the electorate—those voters whose decision rests not on 
stable party allegiance, but on an individual appraisal of 
the relative attractiveness of the party offerings. Each 
party is obliged, therefore, within such limits of principle 
as it is willing to be governed by, to make the ‘strongest 
possible net psychological appeal to this flexible vote. 
For a “realistic” estimate one may take the characteriza- 
tion given by The New Republic: “Platforms are drafted 
by masters of generality and evasion. They aim, first of 
all, to be the greatest common denominator for conflicting 
interests within the party, and next to attract as many 
votes as possible by promising everything to everyone re- 
gardless of whether the several promises are compatible 
with each other.” 

The tendency to view party platforms cynically may 
after all be unrealistic in that it does not take account of 
the fact that politics is essentially an art, an art of per- 
suasion on a huge scale. As such, it involves the winning of 
support for a political movement from persons and groups 
whose motives are varied and are rooted largely in self- 
interest, individual or collective. To win an election— 
perhaps especially to win it against a party in power—a 
maximum of persuasion directed to motives actually 
operating and a minimum of alienation must be achieved. 
Each party strives toward this two-fold purpose in the 
framing of its platform. The moral limits of this process, 
it will probably be generally agreed, are reached if and 
when there is deliberate intention to mislead or a lack 
of intention to take seriously and responsibly commitments 
that have been made. 

It is probably fair to say also that the public willingly 
accords to candidates and party sponsors the right of 
mterpretation of party platforms and of selective emphasis 
in their appeal for votes. This is inevitable where one 


plank in a platform can be given full force only at the 
expense of another, as in the case of promises of extended 
social services, coupled with a call for reduction in taxes. 
Each may represent a sincere purpose, but their relative 
importance has to be determined in active campaigning. 


Major Platform Differences 


The two major parties are this year occupying much 
common ground, so far as their official formal pro- 
nouncements are concerned. The conduct of the war from 
now on is not a platform issue, nor is foreign policy in any 
immediate aspect. As for postwar world organization, the 
Democrats stressed the principle of inclusive membership 
for all peace-loving states, both large and small, while 
the Republicans warned against a “World State,” and 
also emphasized the importance of “reciprocal interests 
and spiritual values” as elements of an enduring peace. 
Further, the Democrats stated explicitly that the world 
organization “must be endowed with power to employ 
armed forces when necessary to prevent aggression and 
preserve peace,” while the Republicans called for “peace 
forces to prevent or repel military aggression.” In the 
light of what was said above these differences are hardly 
significant enough to put the two platforms in noteworthy 
contrast in terms of international policy; rather they have 
to be appraised in the light of campaign deliverances and 
the balance of the forces whose concerns the parties 
especially represent. 

With reference to foreign trade, however, the Republi- 
can platform commits the party to a “fair protective 
tariff” and stipulates that tariffs protecting the domestic 
market “against foreign competition should be modified 
only by reciprocal bilateral trade agreements approved by 
Congress.” The last three words embody the main con- 
tention in the struggle to secure and maintain authoriza- 
tion for the Hull Reciprocal Trade Agreements, against 
Congressional opposition. It seems clear that this program 
could not be maintained if each separate agreement had to 
take the form of a treaty and run the gamut of Senatorial 
debate. 

Federal aid to education, without federal control, is 
called for in the Democratic platform, while the Republi- 
can mentions only educational aid to veterans.’ This is an 
issue of long standing among educators. 


1Except that “educational progress” in rural life is called a 
“prime national purpose.” 
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In respect to race relations, the Democratic platform 
holds that “racial and religious minorities have the right 
to live, develop and vote” on an equality with all others, 
but the Republican platform specifically calls for a Con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing the poll tax, a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Commission, and anti-lynching 
legislation—though without specifying federal legislation. 

While both parties are generous to veterans, the Repub- 
lican platform promises to bring them all home early 
unless they have unexpired enlistments or express a 
desire to remain in service abroad. 

On agriculture, the Democratic platform claims “soil 
conservation” as an accomplishment; also that the party 
“saved farms and homes from foreclosure and secured 
profitable prices for farm products.” The Republicans 
have a number of agricultural planks, one of which says 
the Department of Agriculture is to be “free from regi- 
mentation and confusing government manipulation and 
control of farm programs.” They declare for “an Ameri- 
can market price to the American farmer and protection 
of such price by means of support prices, commodity loans, 
or a combination thereof .. .”; they oppose “subsidies as 
a substitute for markets”; they are for “arrangements 
which will enable farmers to make necessary adjustments 
in production of any given basic crop only if domestic 
surpluses should become abnormal and exceed manageable 
proportions.” The last clause is a bit perplexing, since 
it was such a condition that called for the 1933 “New 
Deal” program, which has been so roundly denounced 
by the political opposition. 

Turning to industrial relations, we find the Republicans 
declaring for the protection of labor in strong terms, but 
it is to be protected from the government, which is declared 
to be inimical to labor interests: “The long series of 
executive orders and bureaucratic decrees reveal a delib- 
erate purpose to substitute for contractual agreements of 
employers and employes the political edicts of a New Deal 
bureaucracy. Labor would thus remain organized only 
for the convenience of the New Deal in enforcing its orders 
and inflicting its whims upon labor and industry.” Admin- 
istrative boards are declared to have been “ostensibly” to 
settle disputes but in reality to advance the “financial and 
economic theories of the New Deal.” The “freezing of 
wage rates at arbitrary levels and the binding of men to 
their jobs” are condemned, (It is not assumed that this 
is intended to condemn safeguards against inflation, but 
the point is not elaborated.) The “gradual but effective 
creation of a Labor Front” is pronounced “a step toward 
a totalitarian state,” and the “administration of labor laws 
and the handling of labor disputes” are declared to be 
characterized by “political trickery.” Collective bargaining 
is declared to be facing destruction. The new Republican 
Secretary of Labor is to be a labor leader. The “pur- 
poses,” however, of the Wagner Act, the Wage and Hour 
Act and the Social Security Act are accepted; it is their 
administration that will be changed. The American labor 
movement, along with the Republican party, is declared 
to be against the “communistic and New Deal concept 
that a single group can benefit while the general economy 
suffers.” 

While free enterprise, the conservation of small business, 
tax reduction, and the encouragement of venture capital, 
are called for in both platforms, the Republicans condemn 
the “theory of restoring prosperity through government 
spending and deficit financing,” and call for rigid economy. 
Yet they are more specific than the Democrats in calling 
for “justifiable public works.” The Republicans also 


propose extension of social security and unemployment 
insurance, the strengthening of other benefit programs and 
public aid to housing programs; but the public employ- 
ment offices would go back to the states. 

The Republican platform favors a Constitutional amend- 
ment limiting the tenure of the office of President to 
eight years. 

While both platforms pronounce for a Jewish Homeland 
in Palestine, the Republicans condemn the President for 
not insisting that Great Britain change its policy in 
administering the Mandate. 

The Administration is condemned in the Republican 
platform for not making any move toward the “feeding of 
the starving children of our Allies and friends in the 
Nazi-dominated countries.” The liberated countries should 
be given “direct credits in reasonable amounts” so that 
they can buy needed goods from the United States. 

A substantial section of the Republican platform is given 
to the West, its development and protection, and more 
representation in the federal government of men and 
women “familiar with Western problems” is called for; 
also just settlement of the claims of Indian citizens. 

The Democratic platform proposes giving the franchise 
to residents of the District of Columbia. 

The Democratic platform declares for “legislation to 
assure stability of products, employment, distribution and 
prices in the bituminous coal industry.” 

The emphasis in the Republican platform on the evils 
of bureaucracy is a major feature of the document: 

“The National Administration has become a sprawling, 
overlapping bureaucracy. It is undermined by executive 
abuse of power, confused lines of authority, duplication 
of effort, inadequate fiscal controls, loose personnel prac- 
tices and an attitude of arrogance previously unknown 
in our history. 

“The times cry out for the restoration of harmony in 
government, for a balance of legislative and executive 
responsibility, for efficiency and economy, for pruning and 
abolishing unnecessary agencies and personnel, for effec- 
tive fiscal and personnel controls, and for an entirely new 
spirit in our federal government.” 


Getting at the Basic Issues 

The vicissitudes of campaigning have perhaps thrown 
the issues out of perspective. As indicated earlier, an 
effective appeal to the electorate has to take account of 
interests immediately felt. If the challenging party wishes 
to alter a trend whose fault is believed to be the very fact 
that it discourages the more rugged virtues among the 
people that party is put to it to make its challenge imme- 
diately popular. The tatural tendency is to play up 
relatively minor issues. An Administration which four 
years ago was denounced for leading the country, without 
any mandate, into the war is being denounced today for 
having failed to prepare the nation for the conflict. On 
the other hand, the Republicans are able to score when 
they point to the lingering obscurity that shrouds the 
Pearl Harbor episode. We are still uninformed as to 
precisely where responsibility for that rests. Yet the 
record shows no Republican pressure in Congress for 
preparedness before the Administration initiated its own 
program, 

The Republican attack on the ineffectual Smith-Con- 
nally Act is perhaps fairly considered diversionary. As 
the New York Times—which is very critical of the Ad- 
ministration’s labor policy—has pointed out, the Republi- 
cans in Congress were stronger for it than the Democrats 
and the measure was passed over the President’s veto. 
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On the other side, the issue over provision for the 
soldier vote, made much of by the Democrats, can be 
settled only when the votes are counted. It is probably 
safe to say, on the basis of a general knowledge of politics, 
that each party’s attitude was determined in part by the 
expectation, right or wrong, that Mr. Roosevelt would get 
the larger part of the soldier vote. 

The alignment on the race issue is indeed anomalous, 
for the conservative South, whose restraining influence the 
platform reflects, has long been disaffected with the White 
House—perhaps particularly with Mrs. Roosevelt—on that 
score. 

There are bona fide fundamental political and social 
issues in the campaign but in order to get at them a 
thoughtful voter must clear away a mass of charges based 
on partial quotation or lifting statements out of context. 

David Lawrence, editor of the United States News, in 
his two-page editorial in the issue of that magazine for 
September 22, seeks to distinguish the “real issue” in the 
campaign from issues which he holds to be of lesser im- 
portance. Mr. Lawrence, especially in his column in the 
New York Sun, has been very critical of the Administra- 
tion. In this editorial he puts aside what he regards as of 
less than controlling importance in this fashion: 

The Fourth Term—If our forefathers had intended that 
the “unwritten custom” of limiting presidential tenure to 
two terms should be binding they would have “written it 
into the Constitution.” In a democracy “as long as the 
people want to vote in a Governor or a Senator or a 
President for four or five terms, they have a right to do so. 
If the majority doesn’t like this, it should put such a 
prohibition in the Constitution.” Mackenzie King has 
been Prime Minister of Canada almost continuously for 
20 years, yet Canada “hasn’t become a despotism or a 
monarchy or a totalitarian state either.” 

The Commander-in-Chief Argument—The appeal for 
votes on this basis is “one of the most mischievous and 
ill-considered bits of campaigning any candidate ever 
tried. . . . Mr. Dewey will make just as good a Com- 
mander-in-Chief as Mr. Roosevelt,” because the military 
and naval staffs must run the war. 

The “Again and Again” Argument—This refers to the 
charge that Mr. Roosevelt repeatedly assured the Ameri- 
can people that we would not become involved in the war. 
“The Democratic platform of 1940 promised that Ameri- 
can boys would not be sent overseas ‘except in case of 
attack.’ In most of Mr. Roosevelt's 1940 speeches, he 
used that language. In his Boston speech he happened to 
use a different phraseology. He promised not to engage 
in ‘foreign wars.’ When the Japanese attacked us at Pearl 
Harbor, was that a ‘foreign war’ or an American war? 
Is Hawaii a part of America or isn’t it? Germany and 
Italy declared war on us immediately after the Pearl 
Harbor atttack.” 

The CIO-PAC Argument—“Unquestionably the labor 
unions are using their power in politics. Why shouldn't 
they? Have the corporations and the conservatives the 
only rights in a democracy?” The Wagner Act, which 
gave them their strength, is “here to stay,” though it 
“should be amended and made two-sided.” At the same 
time Mr. Lawrence holds that “the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion has been guilty of a gross impropriety in making an 
alliance with the labor politicians. The Department of 
Justice has plenty of evidence to prosecute the union 
leaders who have violated the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act in making available labor union lists and other facili- 
ties as campaign contributions. This is a valid argument 
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against the unions. But it is not a controlling argument 
in this campaign because the Republicans have throughout 
political history built up campaign chests in illicit ways 
and even intimidated workers in order to influence votes.” 

The Real Issue, Mr. Lawrence declares, is the “quality 
of the Roosevelt Administration in the last four years both 
in domestic and foreign affairs and the quality of the next 
four years of administration that are promised the country 
if Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Dewey is elected.” How closely 
will the Hull program be followed? Will “statesmen or 
isolation-minded officials” direct foreign policy? Will 
“left-wing crusaders or the common-sense men who 
believe in the American system of free enterprise” be in 
the ascendancy at home? Will a Roosevelt or a Dewey 
Administration develop a “sound and stable economy” and 
pragrny for all our people—not just a “handful at the 
top”: 

It is ominous indeed that the campaign should have 
developed on both sides the baldest attacks on the honesty 
and integrity of the two Presidential candidates. If either 
the New Republic, on the one hand, or The Christian 
Century, on the other, is right many millions, if not a 
majority of the voters, on election day in the foremost 
democracy in the world are going to cast their ballots for - 
a dishonest and untrustworthy man. This fact seems to 
call for a careful weighing of sweeping adverse moral 
judgments if our faith in democracy is not to be impaired. 
In any case it is here suggested that more attention should 
be given to the social and political forces at work under 
the surface of the stormy political sea. 


Have the Republicans Adopted the “‘New Deal’’? 

it was said many months ago by Walter Lippmann that 
elections do not bring about great social and political 
changes but rather record their effects. Hence he con- 
sidered the Republican attitude toward the more basic 
changes in recent years, as written into law, a matter of 
minor importance. The eggs could not be unscrambled. 
On this view, which gains some support from Mr. Dewey’s 
cordial acceptance of much of the New Deal legislation, 
the main difference that a political overturn would make 
is in the ascendancy of new administrative leadership. Yet 
it must be remembered that the battle line has long been 
forming and it is drawn between two philosophies of 
government, each having its distinguished advocates. That 
line also marks the boundary between two economic philos- , 
ophies. The political issue is not democracy versus 
communism; nor is the economic issue capitalism versus 
socialism. We have the word of leading socialists for it 
that they can see nothing to choose between the two major 
parties ; as for the ardent communist support of the Presi- 
dent—and it is undisputed, and apparently embarrassing 
—as the New York Times has suggested, it is due prima- 
rily to the international scene. 


The Political Issue 

The political issue concerns the increase in governmental 
initiative and control—the limits of the functions of the 
national state, including the courts. The “bureaucracy” 
charge is an aspect of this issue. The more the government 
does on behalf of the people the more machinery it must 
have. Is the resulting complication simply an evil or the 
lesser of two evils, the other being failure to achieve a 
satisfactory welfare minimum for the entire population? 
Does the growth of federal power menace the proper 
functions of the states, or is a certain diminution in state 
“sovereignty” inevitable in the process of national devel- 
opment? Is the tendency on the part of the Supreme 
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Court, following more or less the Holmes and Brandeis 
judicial theories, to give freer rein to legislatures and to 
loosen the bonds of tradition wholesome or dangerous? 
There are eminent and competent defenders of both pros 
and cons on these questions. In a word the problem may 
be stated thus: How far can the growth of federal power 
be carried consistently with the assumptions of democratic 
government ? 


The Economic Issue 

The economic issue concerns the scope of “free” enter- 
prise. In so far as the New Deal, admittedly opportunistic 
and feeling its way, can be said to have an economic 
philosophy it is committed to the maintenance of free 
enterprise, but holds that it is probably unable to operate 
indefinitely on its own steam—that it recurrently needs 
the support of public enterprise. Broadly speaking, New 
Dealers interpret our economic history as showing that 
periodically the situation gets out of balance and that con- 
sumption must be stimulated in order to prevent depres- 
sion. This means that when the employment and invest- 
ment indices reach a critical point the government must 
step in. There is much confusion here. Business men are 
probably in general agreement that if private industry is 
unable to maintain a satisfactory degree of employment, 
government must come to the rescue. But the crucial 
question is what policies are to be adopted to enable 
private industry to make the grade. Critics of the Admin- 
istration have maintained that its policies cripple industry 
and prevent the attainment of prosperity. This is the 
point of the bitter criticism of its failure to bring the 
country out of the slump without the aid of a war. 
- The question is not one of an “economics of scarcity.” 
The Administration in 1933 resorted reluctantly to crop 
and stock destruction to protect markets but this is the 
time-honored method of private industry and business— 
and labor as well: to limit output in support of markets. 
The question is rather how far private enterprise can be 
given its head, with profit incentives, and how much it 
should be regulated and taxed. There are those who have 
unbounded confidence in the future of private industry and 
business, who believe that there is undiminished oppor- 
tunity ahead for expansion, and that no change in the 
“rules of the game” is needed. There are others who 
think that such expansion can come about only as recur- 
rent imbalance and threatened depression are checked by 
public works or other form of public investment. This 
theory is sometimes referred to as that of a “mixed” or 
“compensating” economy. There is wide agreement that, 
once the depression is on, government action is inevitable. 
As an eminent Republican once said to the Editor of this 
Service, “Nobody must starve, no matter what happens 
to the budget!” But the critic of the New Deal is disposed 
to say that it expresses the hope that private enterprise will 
succeed but acts as if it were bound to fail. And a 
characteristic reply might be that in the nature of the 
case the success of private enterprise in a time of economic 
stress depends on the readiness of investors to play the 
game, to take risks and be content with small net returns. 


The Labor Issue 


The campaigning—as well as the platforms—tends to 
obscure the labor issue. The battle line to which we have 
referred has for years separated labor and labor sympa- 
thizers from investing and employing interests. Nothing 
is more characteristic of the opposition to this Administra- 
tion than criticisms of its labor policy. It has been called 
a Labor Administration. The business community has 


long felt the Wagner Act—not merely its administration 
—to be grossly unfair and discriminatory. This is under- 
standable, for it was a drastic piece of legislation, funda- 


mentally altering the status of labor for purposes of col-. 


lective bargaining. This is not to say that a Republican 
victory would be followed by its repeal or serious amend- 
ment. The point is that the motivation of the opposition 
to the Administration throughout the country, dramatized 
by the Montgomery Ward case and many others, has been 
in no small part hostility to its labor policy. 

Yet the matter is not so simple as that. Criticism of the 
administration of the Wagner Act has not been confined 
to the Republicans nor has it been wholly outside the 
ranks of labor. The A. F. of L. has bitterly criticized it as 
favoring the C. I. O. Signs of organized labor’s dissatis- 
faction with the operation of government boards appear 
continually. 


Contrasting Outlooks 


We have here a fundamental difference in outlook. That 
it is in part due to economic status goes without saying. 
To that extent it is probably little modified by argument. 
The democratic process seems to be only in part a rational 
one, and in part a pitting of forces against each other ina 
contest the issue of which is determined by the numerical 
strength of irreconcilable groups. It is even suggested 
that the business of winning an election consists largely 
of substituting less fundamental for more fundamental 
issues, leaving the latter for post-election treatment. It 
follows that what is said in platforms and in campaign 
speeches may be much less important than what is really 
and insistently wanted and expected by those groups which 
make up a candidate’s following. It is this consideration 
that makes the question of effectual American participa- 
tion in a world organization, in the interests both of peace 
and of economic prosperity, a persistent concern in many 
minds, despite recent collaboration between the parties on 
this point. 


A Socialist Party Declaration 


The Socialist Party, at its convention in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania (1944), adopted a resolution which declared that 
a socialist society is “not necessarily a system of govern- 
ment ownership.” 

“Socialism is a form of society in which the means of 
production, distribution and exchange, and the institutions 
of art and education, are owned and democratically con- 
trolled by the masses of the people, through voluntary 
non-profit associations, such as consumers’ and producers’ 
cooperatives and credit unions, and decentralized publicly 
owned corporations. 

“A socialist society should be a network of producers’ 
and consumers’ cooperatives and public corporations and 
not primarily a system of government ownership. 

“Socialists realize that government ownership may be 
the road to a system diametrically opposed to theirs, inso- 
far as it centralizes economic power, providing the ground- 
work for bureaucracy and dictatorship. 

“In conformance with the socialist ideals, consumer 
cooperatives are specifically designed for social ownership 
and democratic management. They have already demon- 
strated that they are instruments which can be molded to 
handle wide areas of economic life on a non-profit basis. 
They are not merely a means to the socialist end, but are 
a part of that end. Socialists will therefore use every 
effort to build cooperatives both as an immediate need of 
today and a major part of the world of tomorrow.” 
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